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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE writer takes the liberty to aſſure his readers, 
that the enſuing epiſtolary Addreſs was real; as, 
was alſo the occaſion of it. It is now, with ſome con- 
fiderable additions, given to the public. His deſign 
in doing ſo, is, that thoſe who find themſelves en- 
tangled by fimilar difficulties, or urged by like tempta- 
tions, may enjoy that degree of aſſiſtance, which it is 
calculated and candidly meant to convey to the embar- 
rafſed, and which the upright Inquirer for the old paths 
and the good zway will always cordially welcome, 
There are not a few, in the boſom of the Chürch 
of Scotland, who ly under peculiar difficulties. Weary of 
religious connections with a ſociety, which, during the 
courſe of half a century, has been going back ward with 
a perpetual backſliding, and in which the deep ſighs of 
a reſpectable minority are loſt in the noiſy rage of a 
general revolt from evangelic purity and goſpel order; 


many are looking round them for more comfortable 


connections, with all that eagerneſs, which a caſe of 
the higheſt importance naturally inſpires. Amidſt the 
many fair pretenſions that are made on each hand, they 
are juſtly alarmed of the moſt imminent dangers. At- 
tached to truth and order, they are wiſely on their 
guard leſt they ſhould be betrayed into a virtual aban- 
doning of the Reformation, and a practical renunciation 
of the ſo juſtly admired Standards of one of the moſt ce- 
lebrated of the Reformed Churches. Thus they are 
brought into the moſt diſagreeable circumſtances, and 
their minds are thrown upon the moſt painful difficul- 
ties. In their preſent ſtation, they cannot, with _ 
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3 remain ; ; and from it they dare not, with fafety, 
remove. 

Chriſtians gf this deſcription, will find ſome things, in 
this -Letter, ir ſuggeſted, which, when they are 
properly underſtood, and judiciouſly applied to parti- 
cular caſes, may be of conſiderable advantage to them. 
The ſteady and conſcientious follower of the Lamb will 
ſee his duty pointed out, and will feel his conſcience 
diſembarraſſed; | - 

In the Seceſſion Church, there may be many who feel 
_ themſelves uneaſy in her communion. They are raiſed, 
or depreſſed, to ſtations which expoſe them to powerful 
temptations, to fall from their own ſteadtaſtneſs.“ 
Proſperity ſometimes ſolicits them; adverſity more tre- 


gquently prompts them to invent objections againſt their 


preſent religious connections. They wiſh to be able to 
keep, their countenances, even when they proceed ta 
wound their conſciences. They are anxious to maintain 
the character of conſiſteney and ſuperior wiſdom, at the 
ſame time they quit their religious ground, and become 
fincere and zealous converts to that ſpecies and degree of 
religious profeſſion, which ſtand higheſt on the ſcale 
of | worldly wiſdom: and reſpectability in the political 
clubs ot the intereſted, or the polite circles of the gay. 

Profeſſors of this character will here find ſome reaſons 
Produced, which ſeem to be calculated to arm them 
againſt the attack of ſuch temptations, and to look 
aàpoſtaſy ſternly in the face. They will ſee: the reaſon- 
ableneſs, and perhaps feel the force of the Apoſtolical 
Exhortation, — — * Therefore, my beloved brethren, be 
4 ye ſtendfaſt, unmoveable, always abounding in the 
* work of the Lord, foraſmuch as ye know your labour 
«js not in vain in the Lord | 

Both in the Title and in the Body of the work, the 
Wee hath uſed the terms Srckss tox CyuRcn, or the 
Cavxcn of the Srekss ox, not that thereby he may con- 
En that ſociety from the once celebrated 


Cnunch 
+ 1 Cor. xv. 58 
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Cnuacit of SCOTLAND, as ſhe was long repreſented by 
her truly venerable and reforming aſſemblies; and is 
fill held up to view in her ſtandards of doctrine, wor- 
ſhip, diſcipline and goverment. From hat Church, 
ſhe has ſtated no ſeceſſion. She is ons with her, in her 
conſtitution, doctrine, laws, ordinances and members. 
Her epithet refers only to her preſent ſtate of neceſſary 
ſeparation from that Church, which is now in poſſeſſion 
of the eccleſiaſtic emoluments in Scotland, as ſhe is 
repreſented by her Courts of Appeal, and as ſhe is 
characterized by that ſpecies of management in them, 
which has ſo long grieved the ſpirits of all good men 
and ſunk her reputation, as one of the firſt pillars of 
truth, and a watchful guardian of her own facred 
rights, with the liberties of her members. Notwith- 
ſtanding, the Church of the Seceſſion is happy to ac- 
knowledge the Church of Scotland to be a rue Church 
of Chriſt, a /fter Church, yea, her elder Siſter. She 
has too high a value for her trueſt intereſts to be at any 
time lukewarm 1n promoting them. At much expence 
of labour and patience, ſhe hath continued more than 
fifty years, to teſtify her regard to her welfare, by faith- 
fully expoſing and witneſſing againſt every thing, both 
without her Pale, and in her Pulpits and Courts, that 
has a tendency to injure her real happineſs. During ſo, 
many years, ſhe has approved her love to her, by vo- 
Juntarily tacrificing her ſhare in the ecclefiaſtical livings 
for her ſake. So far from entertaining the ſmalleſt de- 
gree of reſentment for the acknowledged injuries ſhe 
has received at her hand, ſhe continues to hazard 
the incurring of ſtill greater injuries, that ſhe may 
| honeſtly acquit herlelf in her duty toward her, by main- 
raining a judicial teſtimony againſt all her deviations 
from her former purity, —deviations, which all diſin— 
tereſted men acknowledge to be, like fatal ſhafts, 
wounding her in her very vitals, and accelerating her 
ruin. So far from breaking up all communion with 
her, ſhe labours moſt affiduouſly in the uſe of the only 
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means to procure its reſtoration and perſeRion. She 


Holds communion with her in the only way in which 
the herſelf has left it practicable to do it. She bears 
Honourable wirnefs to her former eminent reformations ; 


and ſhe diſplays the warlike banner againſt alt of every 


character, who make hoſtile attacks upon them. She 
Has no friends but thoſe who are true friends to the be, 


intereſts of the Church of Scotland; and all who are 


enemies to her purity and peace, whether without or 
within her own Pale, ſhe accounts her mortal foes. 


A CANDID VINDICATION, &c. 


REV. VERY DEAR SIR, 


HEN I had the pleaſure of writing to you, ſome 

; \ \ / months ago, I promiſed to give you my thoughts 

more fully concerning ſeveral ſubjects, which 

have been frequently topics of converſation between us, and 

which have of late become matter of judicial diſcuſſion be- 
tween you and the Preſbytery. 

I am indeed heartily ſorry, my dear brother, to find in your 

laſt, that you remain involved in the ſame difficulties, which 

you expreſſed in your paper, given in to the Preſbytery in 

July laſt. I am ftill more ſenfibly touched for the fituation 


of your mind, when I refle& upon the great pains your fa- 


thers and brethren have taken, hitherto in vain, to undeceive 
you, to remove your ſcruples, and to ſhew you, that their 
ſentiments on the general ſubjects, at which you ſtumble, are 
not materially different from your own. They have often 
told you io; and I hope to make it evident, that the Spiritua- 
lity of Chriſt's kingdom, and its Independency on all earthly 
juriſdictions, are truths avowed by the whole Seceſſion 
Church. Thete truths, like axioms, are the foundations on 
which the whole ſyſtem of the Seceſſion Teſtimony is built. 
They are the principles of common ſenſe, and are deducible 
from every poſſible view that can be taken of that kingdom 
which is not of this world. They are acknowledged in their 
utmoſt ſcriptural latitude by the whole Seceſſion Body, as 
much as, if not more than, by any other church on earth. 
But, were it even true, that ſome, not duly attending to the 


original * and realons of the Seceſſion Teſtimony, 


have 
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have built ſome opinions and praftices upon that precious 
foundation, which ſeem to derive their origin from very op- 
poſite principles every man, who reflects on the imperfect 
ſtate of human nature, is capable to make proper allowances 
for the miſtakes of ſome few in. a large ſociety; and, advert- 
ing to the {cope of the Seceſſion Teſtimony, will be at no 
lofs to ſee that the principles of chriſtian liberty are the ſacred 
baſe on which it reſts, and-the-mafty-cohamns by which it 
is, and ever will be ſupported. when every ſecular ſyſtem of 
ſpiritual ſlavery muſt perith in its turn. 

It often falls out that ſome parts of a ſuperſtruRure: are very 
heterogeneous to the foundation on which it teſts. Wood. 
hay, and ſtubble have been, through the ſubtlery of Satan, 
and the eariy prejudices of the human mind, built ugon the 
moſt firm foundation. Yea, ſometimes, thole very hands 
which were honoured to lay the firſt ſtones of the foundation, 
have been ingloriouſly employed in collecting and piliug 
theſe delpigable materials upon it. The grand pbjet of Sa- 


| archplot, i in all ages, hath been to procure by his unwearied 
and ever-varying devices, either to get that Kingdom viſibly 
ſo framed, or, at leaſt, ſo repreſented to be ſo framed as that 
it may be, or ſeem to be, hoſtile to the natural rights of man- 
Kind, and the conſtitutions of civil ſocieties. The Reforma- 
tion from Popery was, like à lofty pile, ere&ed upon a Rock. 
The principles of , emancipation from the tyrannic yoke of 
Prieftly Impoſition were: its: ground-wWwork. Vet how ſoon 
did ſome ofthe Reformed. Churches forget the foundations 
on which they ſtood, impoſe without ; mercy on the con- 
ſoiences of their members, and perſecute, even unto. death, 
thoſe who refuſed to ſubmit to a yoke not leſs galling becauſe 
it was forged by Proteſtant artiſts! How quickly did they 
forget. their own feelings, when, after they themſelves had 
groaned under the violence of rhe ſecular power, they kindled 
fires to devour their on brethren. The hand of the enemy 
of God and men was in it. Aware of the friendly aſpect which 
the principles of the Reformation neceſſarily have to the 
"208 of . both civil and religions,—he fied, WP 
4 otn 
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both friends and enemies to fix an odium on that glorious 
work. But would theſe proteſtant perſecutions have been a 
ſufficient reafon to have juſtified any in their return to the 
Church of Rome; or in their turning aſide to the commu- 
nion of any ſociety, whoſe conſtitution, docrines or wor- 
ſhip was hoſtile to the Reformation? No man dare. fay it. 
Permit me to ſay, that the caſe is almoſt, it not altogether, 
parallel with regard to the Seſſion Church, and our connections 
with her, It ever appeared plain to me, that She acknow ledges 
no other foundation beſide thatof the Reformation. Her princi- 
ples are the principles of human and Chriſtian Liberty, 
Honoured to eſpouſe the ſeſſion teſtimony, we have ſaid with 
our mouths, that we approve with our hearts theſe precious 
foundations of Proteſtant freedom. Various occurrencesmay 
have fallen out in the Seſſion Church, ſince her commence- 
ment, which may have aggrieyed ſome, ſtumbled more, and 
put the greater part of both miniſters and people upon A 
proper enquiry into their cauſes. In theſe circumſtances, is 
it your duty or mine to defert our preſent connections; to re- 
file from the Principles of Liberty, and to turn to any ſo- 
ciety, whoſe conſtitution is ayowedly inimical to theſe prin- 
ciples ; or to return to the communion of that Church, which 
caſt us out for the ayowal of them. | 

Let us ſuppoſe for a moment, that there are ſome things fuſe 


picious, which have, through the inadvertent, though well. * 


intended zeal of ſome, been either engroſſed, at the begin- 
ning, into the Seceſſion Teſtimony or introduced into gene- 
ral practice fince, no one knows how, or why ;—yet, circum- 
ſtances duly conſidered, can you reatonably deſert your public 


character in the Seceſſion Church, which affords you an oppor- 


tunity of contributing your part toward either, explaining or 
rejecting them? No, certainly. Your character obliges you 
to uſe ALL means in your power, for theſe ends, in your 
preſent ſtation, without attempting to ſhift it, till it become 
no longer tenable. Were you to deſert your preſent ſtation, 
in your preſent circumſtances, I do not fee why you ought not 
to forſake the communion of every Chriſtian Society on earth, 
one her another : For reaſon, and the nature of things au- 
B - thorize 
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thorize as to «6, that there is no Church upon earth, having 
a regular ſyſtem of principles, but has admitted ſome things, 
beſide her foundation, which, either leſs or more, are un- 
friendly to ſome of the original maxims on which ſhe was at 
firſt built. 


Permit me to > throw what I wiſh to write farther on the 
ſubject of your ſcruples, into the following order: 

I. 1 ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that the Seceſſion Church took 
her riſe from, and is built upon thoſe very Principles of Li. 
derty, which you lay down as the foundation of your reaſon- 
ing, in your forementioned paper. 
II. I ſhall attempt a proof, that the denominations, to 

which my Dear Brother ſeems to be moſt inclined to unite 
himſelf, on the ſuppoſition of his leaving the Seceſſion Church, 
have not an equal claim, with her, to be built upon thole 
Principles; and are, on other accounts, exceptionable. 

III. I ſhall offer you my thoughts concerning the diffi. 
culties, with which you ſeem to be preſſed, in your continu- 
ing in the communion of the Seceſſion Church. 


I. 1 Wopoele to ſhew, that the Seceſſion Church took her 
riſe from, and is built upon theſe very Principles of Liberty, 
which you lay down as the foundation of your /cruples, con- 
cerning the propriety of continuing in your preſent con- 
ne&ions. 

Your Principles are, . That the kingdom of Chrift is Spi- 
ritual as to its Head, Subjects, Laws and Ends'”; and“ that, 
viewed as immediately ſubject to the Redeemer alone, it is 
free and independent, naturally erempt. from all ivIL, as 
well as from all eayaL juriſdiction.” 

Permit me once more, my Dear Brother, to aſſure you theſe 
are not only my Principles, but, as far as I know, they meet 
the approbation of all our fathers and brethren in the Seceſſion 
Church 

I hope you will excuſe me aithin I offer-a proof of this al- 
ſertion. You have made it neceſſary, Taking it as if it were 

granted, that ſome principles or practices, iguorantly abetted 
o! 
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br ill und erſtood by ſome, in the Seceſſion Church, are con- 


trary to theſe important axioms, you have attempted to over- 
throw the whole Seceſſion Teſtimony, as if it were inimical 
to theſe maxims, and to be maintained only upon their ruins, 
or upon the wretched principles of £roftus. 

But how often, in other caſes, have you ſeen and reproba- 
ted this mode of reaſoning? Have you not frequently ſeen a 
ſyſtem argued down, and expoſed from a chain of principles-- 
the SAME with that on which it was originally eitablithed ? 
How readily do politicians condemn by turns, the ſeveral modes 
of civil government, from Principles which have, their founda- 
tion in human nature and were the very Principles on + hich 
fuch forms of government were originally framed? You will 
apprehend the reaſon of this, when you conſider, that - 

It is very poſſible, that the otiginal founders of ſuch ſyſtems 
laid the foundations with the beſt materials and in the firmeſt 
manner Ik is, notwithſtanding, no uncommon thing to be- 
hold their ſucceſſors, blinded by ignorance, or hurried away 
by intemperate zea!, building very incongruous materials on 
theſe foundations. The laſt century exhibited many examples 
of this obſervation. In the year 1648, the profeſſed Cham 
pions for the rights of human nature in Britain, ſet forward 
upon the Principles of Civil and Religious Liberty ; but twelye 
years had not elapied, when theſe men, or their ſucceſſors in 
power, piled ſuch loads of abſurdity upon the foundation, as 
pverwhelmed the whole fabric at laſt ; buried its authors in its 
ruins ; and left even thele a perpetual monument of human 


folly, in attempting to blend incongruous materials in one. 


political ſyſtem. 

Beſides, while men contemplate ſuch a ſuperſtructure, and 
obſerve the more abſurd detached pieces of it, through igno- 
rance, raſhneſs, or prejudice, they are too ready to pronounce 
ſummarily concerning the whole. They may conſider ſuch 
a {yſtem as one continued tiſſue of abſurdity and folly, —per- 
haps, of rebellion and enthuſiaſm. Have we not a ſtriking 
proof the truth of this remark in ſome late hiſtories of Mary, 


Queen of Scotland? From ſome human frailties and miſtakes, 


rom which candid and cool examiners neyer could expect the 
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firſt reformers to be exempt, take occaſion to infinuate thet 
te Reformation was only a ſucceſsful rebeHlion. Your good 
ſenſe and piety will prevent you from imitating fuch writers 
in your fenriments and conduct reſpecting the Reformation. 
And you are too juſt, to take occaſion from the weakneſſes of 
. a'few, to condemn the whole Secefhon Church, as if they 
maintained Principles inconfitent with the Spirituality of 
_ Chriſt's kingdom, and the tights of conſcience, and of private 
judgment. That they do not will appear—becauſe— 
1. Thefe are the grand, the fundamental Principles of the 
Reformation. The Seceſſion Church approves and bears 
ample teſtimony to the neceſſity and glory of the Refor- 
mation, together with the Principles on which it was 
founded, and the purpoſes for which it was deſigned. Does 
my Brother doubt of it? Impoſſible ! Eſpecially after his having 
Rated it as a principal objection againſt the Seceſſion Teſti. 
mony that it admits the Reformation in bulk, without 
making a difference between what was laudable in it, and 
what, in this age, cannot be defended by its moſt zealous 
friends.” MW | [ERS x 
But admitting that the framers of the Seceſſion Teſtimony 
vid, from reverence of the Reformation and the memory of 
the Reformers, inadvertently let flip fome things on which 
they might have animadverted, —what can my Brother call it? 
Doubtleſs, an omiffion ! But it ought to be remembered, that 
it brings not the Seceſſion Church under any greater reproach 
than it does the Reformation itſelf, into which theſe indefen- 
ible objects found admittance ; yet my Dear Brother never 
thought of deſerting the Reformed Banners! 
2. Thoſe objects for which the Seceſſion Church hath diſ- 
played her banner of Teſtimony are ſtrictly connected with, 
and depend upon thoſe axioms which reſpect the Spirituality 
of Chriſt's kingdom, and the fpiritual freedom of all its ſub- 
jects. Every man, who glances the Teſtimony, muſt be ſen -; 
fible of this. Why do we contend againſt all idolatry and ſu- 
perſtition ? Why does the Teſtimony aſſert that God is to be 
worſhipped, only in the way and by the Ordinances of his 
own authoritative Preſcription ? Is it not that we build on 
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theſe immoveable maxims, that Chriſt's kingdom is free ;*? 
„ That God is the only Lord of the conſcience ;" „ That 
Chriſt's voice is only to be regarded in his own kingdom, and 
among his own ſubjetts, in teſpect of objects purely {piritual ;'? 
and I hat no man can worthip God atight without prakti- 
cally making his revealed will both the rule and the feaſon of 
his devotion ?”'— Why do we contend sgainſt all attempts to 
model the Church, in her conſtituuon and government, ac. 
cording to the plans on which monarchies, mixed monat- 
chies, ariſtocracies, or democracies ate formed? Why do we 
affirm that the kingdom of Chriſt ought to be governed, and 
every thing in her adminiſtered only according to his expreſs 
laws? Is it not becauſe we maintain that Chriſt can have 
no compeer that his authority is abſolute .*” and“ that 
all office - power with which men are inveſted in his kingdom, 


is purely miniſterial ?” ol 
. The Seceſſion. Church is not leſs explicit in declaring her 1 

ee to the Principle of the Spirituality and indepen- ö 14 

dence of Chriſt's kingdom, when thoſe objects, AGAINST 4 


which ſhe witneſſeth a good confeſſion, are taken under con- Wt. 
fideration. Popiſh tyranny and Eraſtian encroachments are as th. 
expreſsly condemned in the Teſtimony as they are oppoſite to 1 
the Spirituality and freedom of the Churches. Theſe political 9 
engines of ſpiritual oppreſſion are reprobated in the moſt un- Yo! 
limited manner. All attempts therefore to employ them at 2 
any time, whether by Papiſts or Proteſtants, are to be conſi- * 
dered as univerſally condemned. 1 need not mention La 

Patronage, the tyrannie exerciſe of which called forth the 

| Seceſſion Church to diſplay her banners againſt ſuch intruſions 

on the heritage of God, as were, and continue to be a dif- tak 
grace to any free people. I ſhall only call to your remem- 3 
brance that part of the Teſtimony which reſpects the glorious #31 
and ever memorable Revolution, How ſtrongly does the 1/0 
deceſſſon Church enter her proteſtations againſt that uckling Kel! 
and trimming humour of Churchmen, at that time, who, 9 
diſtractedly fond of an excluſive eſtabliſhment, of any kind, 0 
lacrificed the intrinſic, ſpiritual power of the Church, and mY | 
ny ſacred authority of Chriſt oer * at the ſhrine of Eraſ- K; 4 
| 8 _ - tianiſm? 14 
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| tianiſm? Theſe are the expreſs words of the Supreme Judica» 
- tory of the Seceſſion Church —** There is not any ſtanding 
Teſtimony againſt ſuch ſinful encroachments upon the Rights 
and Liberties ot Chriſt's spIRKITUAL kingdom.“ 

I am aware of the obje ction “ that the Teſtimony by its 
loud complaints, that certain acts of Parliament, in favour of 
the Church, were not revived, at the Revolution, ſeems not 
to be altogether averſe to Eraftianiſm ; and that the Seceſſion 
Church would have made no objections to the exerciſe of that 
power, jf the Revolution ſettlement had been to her own 
mind.” 

To the objection it is anſwered, — that the complaint hath 
not the moſt diſtant affinity with Eraſtianiſm ; nor does it 
imply an approbation of it, in any caſe whatever. Eraſtian- 
iim is a power arrogated by Civil Legiſlature to model the 
conſtitution of a Church into a ſtate of political ſubſerviency 
to the ſtate, and to govern her accordingly. This, inftead of 
being approved, is the very thing which is condemned by the 
Seceſhon Church. The complaint is,—that as theſe acts of 
Civil Legiſlature had been paſſed in a reforming age, and had 
guaranteed unto the Church a ſtate, in which ſhe was left at 
liberty to govern herſelf by the laws of her divine Sovereign, 
his authority was at leaſt leſs invaded, and his ſubjects left in“ 
a much more ample poſſeſſion of their Spiritual Rights than in 
any preceding period ſince the Reformation ;—at the Revolu- 
tion, when Providence had freed the nation in an almoſt mi- 
raculous manner, from the galling yokes of political tyranny 
and Papal juriſdition, theſe Parliamentary laws were not re- 
vived as a guard to both Church and ſtate, and as a mean of 
prevention from ever falling again into fimilar circumſtances. 
It is plain, that even in this complaint, the Seceſſion Church 
ſhews an uniform regard to the Spirituality and Freedom of 
Chriſt's kingdom, and an unſhaken reſolution to bear Teſti- 
mony to the Spiritual Liberties of his ſubjects, left expoſed by 
theſe political omiſſions. 

It is true, that the Seceſſion Church, in that, nor in any 
other part of her Teſtimony, does not directly attack the Prin- 
e 8 the law fulneſs of the interference of Civil Le- 

giſlature 
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7 viffature with things that a relate to the conſcience, 
_ are objects of pure Revelation. —But it is equally true, | 
that ſhe no where takes the defence of it, or even inſinuates 7 
her approbation of it. The ſpirit of her Teſtimony is in dia- | 
; 


* 


metrical oppoſition to every kind, and every degree of ſuch in- 
terference ; and its evident ſcope is, to aſſert the ALoNE head- 
ſhip of Chriſt, and the ſacred rights of all his ſubjects. | 
4. Were it neceflary to add to what hath already been ſug- 19 
geſted, to convince my Dear Brother, that the Secetlion 4 
Church maintains the pureſt Principles reſpecting the Spiritu- 'Fq 
ality of Chriſt's kingdom, — I might remind him of the origin 
and cauſes of the Seceſſion. Theſe ſhew, in the moſt undiſ- 
guiſed manner, what were, and what ſtill are, the ſentiments 4 
of the Seceſſion Church concerning the Spirituality of the Re- 
deemer's kingdom. Had thoſe worthy perfons, who made 
that grand appearance for truth before the General Aſſc mbly N 
and its commiſſion from 1733 to 1739, been capable of trim- ab 
ming, as ſome have done in ſimilar caſes ſince, there had been „ 
no Seceſſion Church. Had they been able, oſtrich like, to 67 
have ſwallowed and digeſted the iron morſels of Eraſtianiſm, N 
which were then thrown them in great plenty, they laboured 


under every temptation to have done it. Deprivation and po- 1 

verty have few charms to ſolicit a preference to opulence and 2. 
» eaſe Had they nota ſtrong temptation to have eluded the ay. 

former and to have enjoyed the latter, when ſo gieat a ftir 1% 


was raiſed in their favour, and a back-door was opened to 
court their re-entrance, in the year 1734? But you know the 
part they chuſed ! They went without the camp, —bearing the | 
reproach of Chriſt ; and, after the example of Moſes, prefer- To 
red it to the pleaſures of fin for a ſeaſon. A certain proof * 
this, —that they thoroughly underſtood the nature of Chriſt's 3 To 
kingdom ; and that they believed that a Church of Chriſt may 15 
ſtand ſufficiently firm, without a legal exclufive eſtabliſnment, £176 
upon the common foundation of inſtitution which God hath . 
laid in Zion. 25 174 
The exerciſe of civil authority in the kingdom of Chtiſt 

furniſhed the firſt occaſion for the Secefiion. The intruſion - 
of miniſters upon reclaiming congregations, by the tyrannic &; 7 
execution $4) 
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execution of the law of Patranage, called forth the fathers of 
the Seceſſion to ſet the trumpet to their mouths againſt ſo flag- 
rant injuſtice and oppreſſion ; and their faith fulneſs in hearin 
"Teltimony to the Liberties of Chriſt's kingdom DOCTRI1- 
NALLY, brought them at laſt into ſuch a ſtate as obliged them 
to do it juDic1ALLY. The Seceſſion Church commenced ; 
Judicatories were conſtituted; and a Judicial teſtimony to the 
independency and Spirituality of Chriſt's kingdom, was 
emitted, This banner, though jt hath been contemned by 
ſome, and reproached by others; though it hath ſometimes 
been deſerted by falſe friends, and always oppoſed by open 
enemies; hath, notwithſtanding, continued to ſtand for more 
than half a century, as a {acred monumental pillar, bearing 
witneſs to generations. which ſhall! be born,—** that Chriſt is 
the ox king of Zion ;” and that Jeruſalem, which is the 
mother of us all, is FREE.” 
5. Theſe truths, in fine, are expreſsly a principal part of 
the word of Teſtimony in the Seceiion Church, She declares, 
in oppoſition to all anti-government. Principles, * that ſome 
carry their zeal againſt defectious to the dangerous extreme 
of avowing the lawtulneſs of propagating Religion by offenfiye 
arms, quite contrary to that diſpoſition which ought to be in 
all the profeſſed followers of Chg, who came not to deſtroy 
mens lives, but to fave them.“ 
Thus, I have attempted to point out to my Dear Brother a 
proof of the identity of the Principles in the Seceſſion Church 
with his own, reſpecting the independency and Spirituality of 
the Mediator's vifible kingdom. Indeed, I am not a little tur- 
pariſed that he ſhould once imagine them to. be oppoſite ; and 
ſtill more am I aſtoniſhed to find him talking of preferring the 
communion of ſome other denominations to that of the Secel- 
fion Church, while he muſt be fenfible that there is no reli- 
gious deſcription of men which has given more convincing 
proofs of its being founded upon theſe principles, and of its 
attachment to theta. If a public, judicial Teſtimony for 
them, and the loſs of almoſt every thing dear in ſociety, as the 
reward of ayowing them, can vouch any thing, — The Seceſ- 
| ion Church hath not a competitor. - But this leads me to 
The 


CF 1 


rue ad thing which I propoſed, —to attempt a proof that noe 
one of the Religious Denominations, whom, after relinquiſhing 
his preſent connections, my Dear Brother appears to have 
"moſt cheaneſs to join, hath an equal title, with the Seceſſion 
Church, to claim theſe maxims for its principles ; and that 
all art, on dther accounts, exceptionable. 

© FTadkt\awledye that I have ſet myſelf a moſt difagteeable taſk, 


There is nothing to which I am more averſe than to making 


compariſons and ſtating contraſts between either ſocieties or in- 
*Jividuals. 1 muſt alſo beg you to take notice, that whatever 
1 thay ſoggeft on this ſubſect is by no means deſigned againſt 
the perſons of any, whether miniſters or private chriſtians, 
"of any denomination. I profeſs, that I love and honour the 
perſons of many, both of a public and private character in 
other denominations, as much as I do any of the deſciiption 
of Chriſtians to which J belong. Far, very far from grudging 
miniſters of Chriſt, of every religious denomination, the ho- 
nour of winning and edifying ſouls ; one of the chief ſources of 
my joy is to bear and ſee that they have many, very many, 
for a crown and a glory, now, and in the preſence of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt at his coming. | 
Notwithſtanding, truth is ever truth; and there are occa- 
ſions when it muſt be honeſtly told. If there be any thing in 
Religion, if there be any certainty in Revelation, if there be 
any ſuperiority of truth above error or miſtake, — one denomi- 
nation muſt be preferable to others ; communion with all 
- cannot be equally eligible. 
There are three religious Denominations, to which my 
Dear Brother ſeems to give a decided preference, while he 
ſeems to be at a loſs, upon a comparative view, to which of 
theſe three he ſhall give the right-hand of fellowſhip —Theſe 
are Engliſh Independents ;—Scotch Prefbyterians, refiding in 
England; and the Synod of Relief in Scotland. It is not my 
buſinets to ſtate any compariſon between. theſe ; but to ſhew, 
that none of them, has an equal claim with the Seceſſion 
Church, to be reckoned to be built on the Principles which 


aſſert the Independence and Spirituality of Chriſt's kingdom. 
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1. Engliſh Independents, 1 acknowledge, have: Genalized 
themlſelyes, for almoſt two centuries, by their laudable adhe- 
tence to the Doctrines of the Eyerlaſting Goſpel. While 

others, enamoured of novelties, and. ſeduced *hy defire of 
conformity to the reigning taſte of a corrupt age, have made 
ſhipwreck of the Faith, barmoniouſly. profeſſed by all the 
Protefiant Churches at the reformation, and have turned a aſide to 
Arianiſm and Socinianiſm; Congregationaliſts have generally 
held faſt the profeſſion of their faith, without wavering, and 
made ſome noble appearances for the peculiar Doftrines of the 
Goſpel. Their praiſe is in all the Churches; and the wel!- 
earned fame of many of their miniſters, as champions for the 
Truth, may be equalled, but can be rarely exceeded. The 
names of a Goodwin, and an Owen, a Doddridge, and a Guile, 
will always be held in grateful remembrance. But, in the 
mean time, their peculiar tenet of InDsPENDENCY effectually 
precludes them from every opportunity of zudicially aſſerting 
the freedom and Spirituality of the kingdom of Chriſt, as 

ox E Church, ſpeaking with one mouth, and holding up the 
truth with all the harmony of a joint confeſſion, 
| Beſides, in the preſent disjointed ſtate of Independents, 
there is not, nor can there be any proper exhibition of the 
Kingly authority of Chriſt over his own kingdom as it ſubſiſts 
among them. Congregations being affirmed to be, in all 
caſes, ordinary as well as extraordinary, compleat organic 
Churches in and of themſelves, are independent of one ano- 
ther; and, therefore, it is impoſſible, that there can be a vi- 
ſible diſplay of the Spiritual authority of Chriſt over them as 
conſtituting .oNE ſociety, even though all the parts ſhould 
equally profeſs their ſubjection to him as their Sovereign. 
What the parts do ſeparately, Independency precludes the 
whole from doing congunt#ly. It is therefore plain, that weie 
Congregationaliſts ever ſo friendly to the truth concerning the 
freedom and Independency of Chriſt's kingdom on all 
ſecular juriſdiction, they mu/? not, they cannot confeſs it, as 
One Body. The truth among them, is, as if it did not exiſt, 
ſor it muſt not be publicly confeſſed. No judicial banner can 
be diſplayed for it. Were bell and earth moved againſt it, as 


they 


1 


2 69 
they frequently are; and were all Churches in the ſame pre. 
dicament as Independents - bound down. to a profound ſilence 
upon the ſubject, unleſs in their private Church- meetings 
the enemy might triumph, and the truth might be forgotten; 
for Zion could not publicly and judicially confeſs her God |! 


2. Preſbyterians, connected with the Church of Scotland, 
but reſiding in England, compoſe Religious Societies, with 
Which my Dear Brother, in conſiſtency with his Principles 
concerning the alone Headſhip of Chriſt, and the indepen- 
dency of his kingdom, can have as little communion as with 
thoſe of the independent perſuaſion | 
(.) Theſe ſocieties are ordinarily as independent of one 
another as the Churches of Congregationaliſts. Like all other 
diſlenting denominations in England, they are, indeed, 


exempted from the direful effects of Lay -- patronage ; but as 7 
one body, they have never, in any age, diſplayed a judicial 4 
banner againſt the tyranny of Epiſcopacy as the Seceſſion Wh 


Church hath done; nor have they at any time, judicially aſ- + 
{erted the alone Headſhip of Chriſt, in oppoſition to Etaſtian 1 
ſupremacy ; and the Spirituality of Chriſt's kingdom in oppo- \® 
fation to the political jumble of objects civil and ſacred in the 44 
conſtitution of the Church, eſtabliſhed by law. Many of the 4 
miniſters in theſe Congregations, it is true, preach the pecu- "th 
liar DoQrines of Chriſtianity with becoming zeal, at which 1 = 
rejoice: But neither is the neceſſity of Preſbyterian Church- 4 
government ſtrenuouſly inculcated by them, nor are the laws 
of Church order carried into execution in their Congregations. 
Synods or Preſbyteries there are none, to which, as to courts 
of appeal, aggrieved perſons or ſocieties may have recourſe. | 

Claſſes there are ſome ; but theſe are not courts of appeal, or i 
of judicature. They are only conventions of miniſters in Fil 
lome caſes, with lay-elders) for the purpole of regulating pe- 
cuniary buſineis relating to their funds, and the ordination of a 
miniſters in Congregations which have become vacant. Where {- ; £3; hk 
is an inſtance to be found of any diſorderly perſon being 
brought before theſe claſſes, as an ordinance of God for his hu-k 
mulation and recovery from the error of his way? When or 
0 C 2 where 
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Where ean an inſtance be quoted of any Claſs exerting its au- 
hority to compoſe differences in congregations, and of its 
uſing all means warranted in the Supreme Directory to bring 
refractory minorities to yield to the votes of their brethren? 
A vaeant Congregation calls a candidate. A minority, impa- 
tient of being outvoted by perhaps the poorer part of the ſo- 
ciety, and purſe- proud, are determined to have a miniſ. 
ter of their own; They cannot with decency, or with hopes 
of ſucceeding, apply to their own Claſs, for the ordination of 
their candidate. The next Claſs in the neighbourhood is ap- 
lied unto, or ſome Preſbytery in Scotland is humbly ſuppli- 
cated for that purpoſe ;—and both ordinations go forward 
at one and the fame time. Thus, the authority of the claſs, 
within the limits of which the Congregation lies, is trampled 
upon by their brethren, continuing, and acknowledged by 
them to be their brethren ſtill; notwithſtanding the contempt 
they pour upon them in the face of the Sun | | 

(2.) I ſay Brethren; for theſe Preſbyterians, with whom 
my Dear Brother prefers communion to that of his preſent 
connections, are ſtrictly united with, and profeſs themſelves 
to he members of the Church of Scotland, eſtabliſhed by law. 
From this Church, my Brother well knows, the Seceſſion 
Church hath ſeparated; becauſe, as a Church exclu/ively eſta- 
bliſhed, ſhe holds theſe very principles, (and hath ated with 
a very high hand agreeably to them) with which he is juſtly of- 
| fended, and which he miſtakingly imputes to the Seceſſion 
Church, as a reaſon of deſerting her communion. I leave it with 
my Brother to ſay how prepoſterous it 1auſt be, to think of 
deſerting the communion of a Church which is bearing open 
and judicial 1eftimony-for the alone Headſhip of Chriſt, and 
abe Spirituality of his kingdom, which are axioms he ſo much 
approves, in order that he may join a Church, which every 
day practically pours contempt on theſe truths by the execu- 
tion of the law of Patronage, and from which, on account of 
her doing ſo, the Seceſſion Church ſeparated, with all the ban. 
ners of a doArinal and judicial Teſtimony, cuplayed againſt a 
esd not leſs 3 Impiovs than nant 
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That the miniſters, at leaſt, of theſe Preſbyterian Copgre- 
tions are members of the Church of Scotland is owned 

boaſted of by them. They ordinarily receive their licence in 
her boſom. They occaſionally join with her in the celebra- 
tion of her moſt ſolemn ordinances. They live in England 
us expetants of preferment in her, when their friends ſhall be 
ſo happy as to ſucceed' with a Patron, or with the Miniſter for 
putting them in poſſeſſion of a living. And they ordinarily 
avail themſelves of ſuch happy conjunctures to forſake their 
ſorrowful flocks and their precarious ſalaries, to intrude them- 
ſelves upon a reludtant pariſh and a /egal ſtipend. 1 could 
name Congregations which, in the courle of ſeven or eight 
years, were, in this manner, thrice deprived of their miniſ- 
ters; and thrice obliged, at a great expence, and after many 
rents and convulſions, to furniſh themſelves from the ſame 
nurſery | 

"Thus, theſe miniſters practically approve the law of lay-pa- 
tronage : A law which ſubverts the laws of the Redeemer, and 
tramples down his authority as he is King in Zion: A law 
which ariſes from an incorporation of the church and ſtate in 
one political ſyſtem, and from an unhallowed coalition of ob- 
jects purely Spirttocl with' thoſe which are merely political and 


earthly : A law, in ſhort, which, not to mention all its per- 


nicious effects and conſequences in the Church, directly de- 
ſtroys all thoſe maxims reſpecting the 1ndependency and Spi- 
rituality of Chriſt's kingdom on which my Brother juſtly 
lays ſo much weight“. Can he therefore conſiſtently hold 
communion with thoſe who are members and miniſters of a 
Church which every day carries that law into execution, with 
all that unrelenting rigout peculiar to eccleſiaſtical Courts? 
Can he conſiſtently prefer the communion of ſuch to the com- 
munion of thoſe who were caſt out of-her boſom, with all the 
marks of violence and eccleſiaſtic fury, merely for teſtifying 
againſt that law, and bearing witneſs to the ſole Headſhip of 


their 


The Reader may ſee the direful conſequences of the law of Patron. - 
age enumerated in a Treatiſe, publiſhed by the Author, entitled—=An' 
attempt to prove that every ſpecies of Patronage is foreign to the nature 
pf the Church, &c,—Printed by Gray and Alſton, 1768, : 
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their, divine 3 and the icamediate fubjeRtion of * s. 
aan to his authority? Impoſſible | 


3. The 3 of Relief i in Scotland is thas ſociety to N 
you ſeem, to be moſt attached, on the ſuppoſition of your de- 
ſerting the communion. of the Seceſſion Church. On that ac- 
count, I ſhall take the liberty to write more fully on this than 
I thought was neceſſary on the two preceding articles. 

(J.) It is a fact, which all the world knows, that the mi- 
aiſters of that denomination did not forſake the communion 
of the eſtabliſhed Church from any diſtinguiſhing attachment 
they had to my Dear Brother's principles concerning the conſti- 
tution of the Church of Chriſt and his ſole authority in her, 
For any thing they have eyer told the world to the contrary, 
in a judicial capacity, they cordially approye the coalition ot 
things civil and ſacred in the conſtitution of the Church. Yes; 
in ſo far as they have born no due Teſtimony againſt it, we 

are left certainly to conclude that they do approve it. So tar 
9 know, that Synod hath never declared itſelf an advocate 
for the Divine right which Church members have to chuſe the 
miniſters and means of their own edification. The chief fault 
they find in Patronage, is, that the execution of that law is 
not in their own hands, or under the controul af their friends 
in the communion of the Church. 

Now charity obliges me to believe, that you both know 
and approve the ſpirit of your own Principles, and are deter- 
mined to act up to it. All the world will therefore account 
you the moſt inconſiſtent of men, if you ſhould prefer the 
communion of a Society which hath given no public evidence 
that it approves your principles, to that of one which makes 
them the principal word of its Teſtimony ; with which you 
have maintained the ſtricteſt friendſhip theſe many years; and 
in which you received both your licence and your ordination. 

(2.) The Synod of Relief is not a ſociety with which, on 
other accounts, you can conſiſtently unite yourſelf. There is 
no branch of Eraftianiſm, againſt which they bear any public, 
judicial Teſtmony. There is nothing, in either former or 
| ne 1 which, even though it flow ever ſo plainly from 
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that Poilonous fountain of incorporating the conſtitution bf 
the Church with that of the ſtate, appears to be a matter of 
rievance to them. This is of undeniable notorieity. Now, 

xt the Aſſociate: Synod be, in your judgment, blameable for 
omitting, in their Teſtimony, a particular condemnation of 
ſome ſew miſtaken ſteps taken between the years 1638 and 
1050 and if you ſcruple communion with them upon that 
account, fearing that the omiſſion implies an approbation of 
them, in {pite of their moſt explicit declarations of the con- 
trary How can you conſiſtentiy think of bettering yourſelf 
by joining in communion with thoſfe, who are not chargeable 
indeed with a imple amiſſion, but are guilty of making an entire 
blank of a Teſtimony for the truths and ordinances of Chriſt, 
as they were maintained in that reforming period? * Fig true, 
the miniſters of that denomination preach the goſpel, and eon- 
demn many errors and abuſes do&rinally ; but do not the miniſ- 
ters of tlie Seceſſion Church the ſame, - and much more? A 
doctrinal declaration of the truth, and a mere pulpit condem- 
nation of errors, though they be all that a ſingle mmiſter can 
do, are not all that a body of miniſters ould do, when a di- 
vine Provid nce hath erected them into a court, and put it in 
their power to act in a judicative capacity. If the practice of 
the apoſtles and firſt churches, with that of the friends of God 
and truth, in all ages, is an example worthy of imitation, — 

they ought to have judieially diſplayed their banners in the 
name of the great Captain of Salvation, and avowed them - 
ſelves. the friends of truth, and the determined foes ot every 
- falſe and wicked way, by a judicial Teſtimony, clears ne 

body of the ſun, and pointed as: his rays. 

(3-),.1 do not ſee a reaſon for the exiſtence of the Synod of 
Relief, under that diſtinguiſhing chatadter. By the deſigna- 
tion: they aſſume, they charitably hold forth relief to the ag- 
grieved, and invite thoſe who are ſore hurthened to expect de- 


liverance; from loads under which, they groan. The doors of 


Rehiet, Churches are thrown open that thoſe who are ſtraitened 
in their conſciences, in contmuipg members of, and holding 
communion with the eſtabliſhed Church, may be freed from 
theſe overwhelming: grievances. Do they anſwer this bigh 


character ? 
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character Do they equal the expectations which their deno- 


ſame time, invite all whom the latitude and lukewarmneſs of 


bo 


within and without the pale of  the'-eſtabliſhed Church, to 
hold communion with them? Do they not thus leave the 
conſciences of men, embarraſſed in the painful dilemma, whe- 
ther it be a Sin or a Duty to continue in the communion of 
the Church ? M hy do they thus flur over a matter of ſuch 
conſequence, and refuſe to ſet the trumpet to their mouths, give 


ought to do? If it be a Sin, — then, why do they admit to ſo- 


nances to them not only guilty of ſin, but confeſſedly guilty 


Aa different, yea oppoſite communion ? 


their duty to leave the communion of the eſtabliſhed Church, 
is it an honeſt and fair way to relieve ſuch, to betray them back 


(44) 
mination calls forth? Nothing leſs : For do they not, at the 


modern chatity honour with the appellation. of good men, both 


a certain and diſtin found, and expreſsly ſay what Chriſtians 


Jemn ordinances thoſe, who, holding coiamunion with their 
pariſh miniſters, though groſs! intruders on the heritage of 
God, are confeſſedly guilty” of that fin ; WhO purpoſe to re- 
main in the annual commiſſion of Jt; nbd who cannot but ſe- 
cretly condemn in their conſciences their fellow-eommuni- 
cants who have deſerted their pariſh- churches? If, on the 
other hand, it be a Duty to continue in the communion of 
the Church, —why do they pretend to erect a Synod, Preſby. 
teries, and Church-conſiſtories in the name of Chriſt to re- 
lieve men from their pur, and to adminiſter ſolemn ordi- 


of it in their ſeeking to obtain the enjoyment of ordinances in 


Farther, if thoſe whom they thus admit to their commu- 
nion, do not ſee it to be their duty to forſake the communion 
of the eſtabliſned Church; ;—why do they pretend to relieve 
them ? Are they ſeeking any relief from them? At moſt, ſup- 
Poſing them diſaffected to their pariſh incumbent, would they 
not be equally well relieved by going to the neighbouring pa- 
Tiſh, where the miniſter is more generally acceptable ? On 
the other hand, if their people, or any of them, ſee it to be 


into that very communion, which they wiſh to fly, by ad- 
mitting thoſe from -whoſe communion they ſeek relief to par- 
ticipate of the ſacred Symbols, in all the intiniacy of Chriftian 
A | | com 
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communion with them,! This is aſtoniſhing in the extreme ; 
and ſeems to be a ftriking evidence of the infatuation, with 
which the preſent lukewarm age is diſtinguiſhed, when Chriſ- 
tians of knowledge, piety, and even zeal for the pecuhar doc- 


trines of the goſpel, ſuffer themſelves to be drawn into incon- 
ſiſtencies ſo glaring and abſurd ! 


4) Once more, I cannot ſee the confiſtence of either tho 5 


Relief Miniſters, or their people, as to communion. 
It is notour, that a great part of the people, who are mem- 


bers of Relief Churches, conſider themſelves as members of 


the Eftabliſhed Church, and hold communion with her in the 
participation of the Ordinance of the Supper. This amounts 


to a ſolemn declaration of an agreement to walk with her in 
the obſervance of the ſame ecclefiaſtic as well as moral con- 


duct. But with what conſiſtence can they do this? Can they 


walk with her in all the cordiality of conſent to the depoſition 
of their own miniſters? Is not their communion in /ilexce 
with her a ſolemn profeſſion of agreement with her in the ſteps 


her judicatories have taken in making them no miniſters of 
the Church, and in incapacitating them from ever. receiving a 


preſentation to a benetice in her ? 


Again, how can the relief minifters hold communion. with 


the profeſſed members of that Church which has treated them 
in the manner ſhe hath ? If people be ignorant of it, miniſters 
certainly know, that commynion in particular Churches im- 
plies an agreement to diſcharge thoſe duties which. Church 
members owe to their common Lord, and to. one another, as 


his profeſſed ſubjects. Now, Relief Miniſters hold commu- 
nion with thoſe very perſons who communicate in the Efta- 


bliſhed Church, —that very Church which hath thrown them 


out and incapacitated them from ever becoming miniſters in 
her communion. . The obvious conſequence is, they hereby 
conſent to their on depoſition, and allow that it was a duty 
of love the owed her Head, herſelf and them to exclude them, 


as miniſters, from her pale. 


2 


Thus, theſe amphibious communicants, like the middle 
link of a chain, unite the General Aſſembly and the Sy nod 
of Relief in a virtual, though moſt folemn agreement as to 
D Church! 
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Church acts; and, in all cafes, where no competent means 
of exoneration are uſed, to a mutual conſent to each other's 
eccleſiaſtical adminiſtration. 


III. I come now to offer my thoughts concerning thoſe | 


difficulties which my Dear Brother lays have fo long and ſo 


much gravelled him about continuing in the communion of 
the Seceſhon Church. | 

As far as I can remember, the following things ſeem chiefly 
to ſtumble you. Firſt, you alledge that the cauſe of the ſepa- 
ration of the Secefſion Church from the communion of the 
Church of Scotland was not of ſufficient weight. And you 
produce as the reaſon of your ſcruple, that if it was ſufficient, 
the Seceſſion ought to have commenced ſome years before, 
ſeeing acts of Aſſembly, equally, if not more alarming and 


_ unfriendly to tae trueſt intereſts of Chriſtianity had been paſ- 


ſed without their occaſioning any ſeparation. The act which 
reſpected the Marrow of Modern Divinity, you ſay, was of 
more dangerous tendency than all the acts of Aﬀembly which 
reſpected the perſons or cauſe of the firſt promoters of the Se- 
ceſſion, or the firſt miniſters of the Seceſſion Church. 
1 ſhall attempt an anſwer, after laying down a few axioms. 

1. Separation from a Church of Chriſt ought never to be 
attempted but upon the moſt ſtable and indiſputable grounds. 
In this age, ſeparations, divifions, and ſub-divifions ſeem to 
have become a matter of common occurrence. In the moſt 
wanton manner, and for the ſlighteſt cauſes, Chriſtians who 
have walked together in the moſt delightful and profitable har- 
mony in the communion of ſaints, will break up their 


Church connections with all that indifference with which 


common copartnerſhips in trade are broken off. But it was 
not ſo from the beginning. Even from the Church of Rome, 
the Proteſtant Churches made no undue haſte in their ſepara- 
tions. They remained in her communion till the inexorable 
law of neceſſity obliged them to ſeek purer connections. 

2. Neither error in the doctrine, corruption in the worſhip, 
nor acts of tyranny in the government of a Church will war- 
rant . N fram her, as long as ſhe, or the corrupt ma- 
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jority does not oblige the purer minority to profeſs an appto- 
bation of what is amiſs, and does not preclude them the li- 
berty of bearing proper Teſtimony for God and truth, in a 
ſtate of union with her. . 

A doctrine contraty to this maxim is fraught with abſur- 
dity; and a practice oppoſite to it would be, yea frequently 
is attended with the worſt conſequences. When men lay it 
down as a principle that a Church muſt be abandoned when 
ever error in doctrine, corruption in worſhip, or acts of ty- 
ranny are to be found in her, the worſt conſequences follow. 
Men of weak underſtandings, but of tender conſciences, are 
ready to interpret every thing that appears to them to be 
wrong, to be one of other of theſe evils ; and from the moſt 
laudable attachments are obliged to become Separatiſts: And 
as no church upon earth ever was, or ever can be totally ex- 
empt from theſe, or an imputation of theſe, an end muſt be 
put to communion on earth, even among the moſt valuable 
claſs of Chriſtians, On the other hand, men, actuated by a 
{pirit of pride, ambition, impatience of contradiction, and 
rebellion againſt the laws of ſound and ſalutary diſcipline, 
would all, in their turn, avail themſelves of the ſame princi- 
ple; all the Churches of Chriſt upon earth would be rent into 
almoſt as many pieces as there are members; and out of ſo 
extenſive ruins, not one Church could be erected with the 
rational hopes that ſhe would outlive the year of her com- 
mencement. Indeed, it ſeems to be this principle which is 
ſpreading, at this day, ſo much devaſtation and tuin among 
all the Churches, eſpecially in the ifland of Great Britain. 
Diviſion and {chitm deform, almoſt every where, the glory and 
beauty of the Churehes, and expoſe the Chriſtian religion, 
and the ſocieties who are honoured to make even the pureſt 
profeſſion of it, to the ſcorn of infidels and the ſevereſt re- 
proaches of their numerous enemies. The thought is moſt 
painful and alarming, —that the more pure any Church is, the 


more is ſhe liable to be torn to pieces and ruined by ſuch a 


Principle, The members of a ſociety, ſettled on their lees, 
have not their attention turned to religious concerns ; but in 
a Church, where Religion is, or is profeſſed to be, the ons 
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ſo does in charaQer as when they are making their zeal to 


thing needful, we members never conſider themſelves as adding 


flame forth for the truths of Religion and the purity of divine 

Inſtitutions. If therefore the Principle be admitted as true, 
hat errors and deviations are in the firſt inſtance a ground of, 
and a call to ſeparation, members of ſuch a deſcription muſt 


* neceſſarily be alarmed; and, as every man inuſt judge for 
'  hingſelf, be who thinks, or is perſuaded by ſome ſly Dema- 


gogue to think, that the alarm is juſt, nu that moment, on 
pain of being wanting in his duty, become a Separatiſt : And 
if one mut, all ought, in fimilar circumſtances, to forſake the 
. communion of ſaints, in that ſociety, and eventually to anni» 
hilate its Church-ſtate. Thus a ſpeedy end would be put to 
the exiſtence of all Churches on earth. 


3. The principal cauſe of a juſtifiable ſeparation from a 


Church is, when, after deviations from her original ſtandards 
containing the original contract, or bond of union, have obtained, 
ſhe, or a corrupt majority in her, obliges, or attempts to oblige 
the minority to approve theſe, either openly and expreſsly, or 
tacitly and by interpretation : Openly, by requiring a con- 
formity, either in ſentiment or practice to innovations; or, 
tacitly by denying to the minotity a liberty of adequately ex- 
_ onerating themſelves by duly teſtifying againſt them. 
Common ſenſe dictates it as a „irt Principle, that no 
Church, ſacred though her character be, can be in à worſe 
: ſituation, in relation to her members, than any other ſociety 
in regard of its conſtituents. Civil combinations are under- 
ſtood to be diſſolved, when a majority happening to have the 


adminiſtration in its hands, breaks through the original con- 


tract. Minority, in this caſe, after uſing in vain every ef- 
fort to obtain redreſs, may conſider the union as annihilated 


and may peaceably withdraw. The caſe of Churches is pa- 
rallel. The — Mig puritans in England were originally 


members of the Engliſh Church. They continued ſuch, till 
the original contract was broken by her biſhops ; and till 
theſe not only demanded conformity of ſentiment and prac- 
tice to certain idle rites and ceremonies from all her members, 
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; but denied them the liberty of duly exonerating themſelves by 
an adequate Teftimony againſt ſuch innovations. 


the Seceſſion Church had abundant reaſon to juſtify her Se- 
ceſhon from the Church of Scotland, at the preciſe time it 


commenced ; and that it could not have been juſtified, if it 
had begun at any prior period. 


(14) The firſt miniſters of the Scceſſion Church had abun- 
dant reaſon tor their ſeparation at the preciſe time it commen- 


ced. It is matter of notoriety that, agreeably to the third 
maxim, not only deviations from the ſtandards of the Church 
of Scotland had obtained in her courts, and diffuſiyely 
throughout the. whole body, but liberty was denied to the 
minority to bear open Teſtimony, in their tations, againſt 
the breach made upon the original contract. Four miniſters 
were ſuſpended, in 1773 for maintaining the right they had of 
bearing Teſtimony in their do&rine againſt the infractions 
made upon it. And in 1740 eight miniſters, driven to erect 
themſelves into a Preſbytery, were depoſed for judrcially bear- 
ing witneſs to the original bond of union, and tor ailerting 
the right of miniſters and Church- members to 'Tettity againft 
her acknowledged deviations. By theſe deeds of the General 
Aſſembly, the Church ſhut the door upon theſe miniſters, 


and precluded every man from the liberty of Teſtifying for | 


God and truth, in oppoſition to her many and flagrant in frac- 
tions of the original contract. She bound down her miniſters 
and members filently to approve her courſes of backſliding 
from her former purity, and baughtily refuſed them their 
right of preſerviug their own garments clean, while they con- 
tinved in miniſterial and Chriſtian communion with the ma- 
jority. Thus a Seceſſion was rendered at that time indiſpen- 
ſibly neceſſary . But 


at any prior period. Mhat my Brother alledges, in reference 
to the condemnation of the Marrow of Modern Divinity, is in 


of 


* Vid, Mr W. Wilſon's Defence and Continuation. - 


Now, Dear Brother, trom theſe maxims it will appear that 


(2.) It could not have taken place upon juſtifiable grounds, 


part "oy juſt. It 1 was a moſt violent attack made upon ſome 
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of the charaQeriſtical brad * the Chriſtian . — 


But the door was not yet ſhuc againſt proteſts in Jadicatorics, 


nor were miniſfers yet cenfured for preaching againſt acts of 
Aſſembly, which the Church herſelf | became ' afterward 
aſhamed of. A Teftimony for truth was honourably main- 
tained by its friends, in a ſtate of communion with her in the 
participation of divine ordinances. Agrecably, therefore, to 
the ſecond axiom, a ſeparation. from her, in theſe circumſtan. 
ces, would have been as condemnable, as it was juſtifiable, 

when circumſtances underwent ls great a change, a few years 
afterward. 

S&coNDLY, You cannot ſee a ſolid: reaſon to warraht the 
practice of national covenanting under the New Teſtament 


diſpenſation. 
L anſwer, neither do I ;—if theſe terms be andecfidod 1 in 


the Jewiſh or Eraſtian ſenſe in which they ſeem to have been 


uſed by ſome in the laſt century; and are ftill, to this day, by 
ſome of anti-government Principles. 1 conſider theſe notions 


of that duty to be abſurd in the extreme; and to be pregnant 


with every thing which at firſt concurred to form the anti- 
chriſtian kingdom. | 

But my Brother well knows that the Seceſon Church does 
not admit that ſenſe. No; there is another ſenſe in which 
ſhe underſtands them, entirely conformable to the ſcripture 
idea of the New Teſtament Church. National Covenanting 
under the New Teſtament diſpenſation, when the Churches 
of Chriſt are many, and limited by no national boundaries, is 
an agreement among all, or the greater part of particular 
Churches throughout a nation, to ftrengthen one another's 
hands, and encourage one another's hearts in mutual fellow- 
ſhip, walking by the lame rule, and minding the ſame 
things.” 

If ſome have uſed the terins in a lad, indeterminate ſenſe 
it is no more than what moſt ſpeakers and writers have Jone 
with particular>phraſes upon almoſt every ſubject, till it was 
found to be neceſſary, becauſe]of their * either to define, 
or to diſuſe them. 

Covenanting is not only lawful, but incumbent on 

Churches 


. 


Churches ; eſpecially ander the New Teſtament diſpenſation, 
when a ſpirit of union and harmony ought to be manifeſted 
by them, in conſequence of the more abundant effuſion of the 
Holy Ghoſt upon them. Covenanting, according to the de- 
(cription juſt now given, is expreſsly commanded by the di- 
vine Sovereign of all the Churches. Has he not enjoined it 
upon them to be of one mind, to walk by the ſame rule and to 
affect the ſame things? Have not ſome of the firſt Churches 
praiſed it, while “they gave themſelves to the Lord,” as 
their ſupreme Lawgiver,-and “ to the apoſtles as his extra- 
ordinary miniſters “. Yea, did not all the primitive Churches 
do ſo, while by frequent and mutual meſſages and meſſengers 
they walked in the fellowſhip of the Spirit with one another ? 
Swearing to the ſubject matter of the agreement or Covenant, 
though it be a moſt folemn action in itſelf, is, in regard of 
the compact or covenant, a mere Circumſtance. Yes, it is a 
circumſtance, which being lawtul in itſelf, becomes expedient 
or inexpedient according to the concomitant circumſtances cf 
perſons, places and times. You refuſe not the lawfulneſs of 
ſwearing, when a perſon is lawfully called to it; nor its expe- 
diency when circumſtances concur to point it out. Marriage 
between two perſons 2mong the people called Quakers is a 
matrimonial covenant, even though no oath intervene. Yet 
you never hefitared about either the lawfulneſs or the expedi- 
eney of ſolemnizing marriage by an oath taken of the parties, 
in order to impreſs upon them a deeper and more awful ſenſe 
of the matrimonial ties. In like manner, I ſee no reaſon, 
while circumſtances concur to point out its expediency, why 
ſwearing may not be uſed in rendering more folemn a covenant 
between two or more Churches, as well as in folemnizing a 
contract of marriage between two perſons, or a league between 
two nations . 

Tuixpry, You are offended that the Seceſſion Church 
ſeems to appiove and adopt the ſecond retorming period from 
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2 Cor. viii. 5. 
+ If the Reader wiſh to ſee the duty of Covenanting more re fully vin- 
dicated and explained, he may conſalr the author's four ſermons on the 
| * by John Bryce, Glaſgow, 
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1638 to 1650 in the groſs, without. making the neceſſary dif. 
tinctions between what was laudable and what was condemn- 
able in that ſevere ſtruggle. 

My Dear Brother muſt allow me to ſay that this is no reaſon 
why he ſhould entertain one thought of forſaking the commu- 
nion of the Seceſhon Church ;— for 

1, If there be any thing approved in that period which is 
contrary to ſcripture, and other declared principles of the 
Synod, concerning the independence: and Spirituality of 
Chriſi's kingdom, as a member of Synod, he has a right 
to point it out, and to infiſt to have it retified, The Synod 
never called their Teſtimony, to either the firſt or ſecond Re- 
formation, infallible ; and they would no doubt gladly yield 
to any correction of it, when it was pointed out to them as 
neceſſary. 3 

2. If there was any thing culpable, as no doubt there was, 
in the management of theſe eminent Reformers, it ſhould ſa» 
tisfy my Brother, that the Synod haye thrown in ſufficient ca- 
veats, in all their public papers, againſt their being underſtood 

to approve them. This will appear from their frequently re- 
probating Eraſtianiſm in all the modes and forms in which it 
hath appeared; and from their own expreſs words * concern- 
ing that period of Reformation. But fince the Church mi- 
«© Jitant is in an imperfect tate, it is not hereby intended to 
« affirm, that under the above-mentioned period, there was 
“nothing defective or wanting as to the beauty and order of 
the houſe of God]; or that there was nothing culpable in the 
« adminiſtration. All that is deſigned is, to declare that this 
Church endeavoured and mercifully attained a confiderable 
«« pitch of Reformation, during the aforeſaid period.” —It 
was not neceſſary to ſay more. They did not chuſe to rake in 
the weakneſſes of theſe worthy perſons ; to diminiſh any thing 
from their venerable characters; and like the Hams of that 
and of this age, to be impiouſly induſtrious to uncover the na- 
kedneſs of thoſe Fathers whom God honoured, like Noah, to 
ſave both a Church and a nation from being deluged and 

drowned by the flood of civil deſpotiſm and Papal tyranny. 


Fov rnb, 
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fecution. Your reaſon is, — ſhe teſtifies againſt toleration. 
I anſwer ; whatever may be ignorantly or malicioufly im- 


puted to the Seceſſion Church, I think I am authorized to ſay, 


that there are no perſecuting Principles in her. It is a groſs 


miſtake when it is imagined, that ſhe either is unfriendly to 


toleration in general, or hoſtile to the toleration of any deno- 
mination of Proteſtant Diſſenters in particular Lev the places 


in the Teſtimony, where the ſubject of toleration is diſcuſſed, K 


be candidly conſulted, and the miſtake will appear. | 
It may be obſerved, that ſhe never hints the ſmalleſt degree. 
of diſlike to a negative toleration, which indeed is the only 


ſpec ies of toleration which my Brother can approve, according 


to the ſpirit of his own Principles. Nay more ! He ſees the 


Secellion Church teſtifying to all the world her approbation of 


it, by her daily availing herſelf thankfully of it. Why other- 


Wiſe ſhould ſhe peaceably take her place among other tolerated 


denominations ; fit with a heart full of gratitude and loyalty to 


the powers that are, under her own vine and her own fig 


tree; and daily bleſs her God and her Prince for the undiſtur- 
bed enjoyment of her civil privileges! 
A poſitive toleration of a Religious ſociety is an ob- 
ject of a very different kind. It is an expreſs, po- 
fitive and excluſive eſtabliſhinent of it. It is deſcribed and 
defined : It is contra-diſtinguiſhed- from all other denomina- 
tions : It receives an eſtabliſhment in preference to, and ex- 
cluſive of all others: And it differs in nothing from a Church 
eſtabliſhed by law, or the national Church, but in its wanting 
her name and temporal emoluments. a 

Againſt toleration, in this point of view, I acknowledge 
the Seceſſion Church bears ample Teſtimony. There are 
three reaſons-why ſhe does ſo, all of which my Brother muſt 
certainly approve, agreeably to the ſpirit of his own Prin- 
ciples; . ey 

* A poſitive toleration is an excluſive eſtabliſhment of the 
tolerated Denomination. All exclu/ive eftabliſhments are un. 
lawful. While they put one certain deſcription of ſubjects in 
the limited, or unlimited poſſeſſion of their natural and civil 
E rights, 
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Founrhl v, You ſay that the Seceſſion Church maintains 
Principles, which are unfriendly to liberty, and tend to per- 
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rights, they. deprive other ſubjekts, equally unn of the 
governing powers, of their natural and civil rights, merely be- 

cauſe they cannot ſubſcribe to the national creed, or ſubmit to 
the national ritual: — a reaſon entirely foreign to the . 
zance of civil Legiſlature. 

2. A poſitive toleration is an excluſive eſtabliſhment of ini- 

quity by a law, even in the eye of Legiſlature which grants it. 
| Whatever the Principles of the tolerated denominations may 
be, whether they be true or falſe, right or wrong, in them- 
ſelves, they are falſe 'and wrong in the public judgment of the 
Legiſlature, otherwiſe they would be nationally eſtabliſhed : 
But being falſe or wrong in the eye of the Legiſlative powers, 
they are only tolerated ;—that is, they are defined, the {edt is 
_ deſcribed, and the denomination is excluſively eſtabliſhed in 
the ſafe and public profeſſion of their alſe creed, only with- 
out the reſpectable name of the Church, and the more ſolid 
emoluments of Church benefices. 

3. In fine, the Seceſſion Church is no friend to poſitive to- 
leration, becauſe it hath been always uſed for wrong, or at 
leaſt, ſuſpicious purpoſes. The aſpiring monarchs of the laſt 
century availed themſelves of it, as a political engine to intro- 
duce deſpotiim and Popery. For the ſame deteſtable ends 
was it granted to the friends of the exiled family of Stuart, in 
Scotland, in the latter end of Queen Ann's reign. The Se- 
ceſſion Church is not the only ſociety that has ſhewed its diſ- 
like to this. Trojan machine. Every firm Proteſtant and 
every friend to the Hanoverian family, now on the Britiſh 
throne, is as loud as the moſt zealous Seceder in crying— 


| —Equo ne credite Teucri : : 
 Quicquid «ft, timeo Damgor. et dona ferentes. 


2. Firratv, Vour laſt ſeruple turns on the binge of the prag- 
tice which obtains in the Seceſſion Church with reſpect to 
Church communion. Vou alledge, that ſhe is too confined 
in her commumion, and tric in her terms of admiſſion to it: 

That ſhe approaches to the practice of the ancient Donatiſts, 
en to! nme with al eher Churches, and de- 


nied 


(Ss) 


nied the « communion to Ckeiltians af all other OCT OY ION 
and that ſhe, thereby, cuts herſelf off from being Need a 
part of the univerſal Church of Chriſt on earth. 

This Lacknowledge is to many, beſide my Dear Brother, 


the weightieſt objection againſt even joining, as well as conti- 


nuing in the Seceſſion Church. I ſhall eden deliver my 
thoughts more at large concerning it. 

In general, I think Chriſtians. cannot be too cautious vpon 
a point ſo intereſting and ſo delicate- Extremes on either 
band are exceedingly. dangerous. Ihe modern Syncri/is, or 
the faſhionable Latitudinarianiſm of the preſent age, is equally 
to be dreaded as the ancient Donatiſm of the African Churches · 
By the laſt, a Church may be injurious to herlelf, and un- 
charitable to her ſiſter Churches: But by the firſt, Churches, 
by neglecting to admoniſh one another; by not bearing pro- 
per Teſtimony for truth, and for the purity of divine inſtitu- 
tions, in oppoſition. to the errors and corruptions of other 
Churches; and by fondly flattering other ſocieties, in their 
courſes of deviation from the only ſupreme ſtandard of all ex- 
cellence, by holding commun ion with them ;— may both 
loſe their own purity, and have a very active and ſinful hand 
in corrupting other Churches. In this caſe, they ſacrifice 
thoſe real, ſubſtantial and permanent advantages which tiow 
from a faithtul diſchaige of their duty mutually to one ano- 
ther, to advantages merely ideal which flow trom a participa- 
tion of the ſame ordinances, in a fate in which they habe 
mutually conſpired to flatter and corrupt one another. Com- 
munion in the participation of the ſame ordinances is, in this 
_ caſe, rather a conſprirdryagaimft their on edification, than the 
communion of faints; It is an agreement to ſuperſede the 
due petformance of thoſe duties to one another, which their 


common Lord hath bound upon them, as organic parts of the 


Catholic Church. Yet, prepoſterous to relate! It is an agree- 
ment virtually to renounce all relation to and communion with 
one another as parts of the Cathohc Church, by their mutu- 
ally conſenting to negiect thoſe duties and offices of love, in 
the diſcharge of which thecommunion Hburebesprinoi pally con- 
fiſteth. : 
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If my Dear Brother will be pleaſed to reflect for a moment 


on the hiſtory of the Churches in the fourth and fifth centuries, 


he will find, that after Conflantine had made the Chriſtian 
Church, like the Roman Empire, Catholic, the fathers in 
that age, grown giddy with worldly proſperity, thought, 
ſpake and wrote ot nothing but the CArhorie Church, as 
the ſeat of all ordinances, and the centre of all communion. 
They talked of nothing but of communion with the Catholic 
Church, out of which, they averred, there was no falvation. 
They gloried in nothing but in myriads of Catholic Chrif- 
tians crowding into the boſom of the Catholic Church at 
once. They torgot that particular Churches had ever exiſted, 
unleſs under the form of Metropolitan or Dioceſan, which they 
conſidered as the diſtinguiſhed parts of one great organic 
wHOLE, which, like a great vorter, ſwallowed up all particu- 
Jar Churches ; and, like the ſupreme head of the Roman Em- 
pire, ſubjected them to one another, in an hierarchical order, 
as its conſtituent parts. Catholic communion,—Catholic 
Chriſtians, — Catholic ordinances, —a' Catholic organical 
Church,—and a Catholic Paſtor, - became all orthodox corre. 
lates, harmonioufly adjuſted to, - -and hanging on one e another 


like the links of a chain. 


On the other hand, if my- Brother vleaſes to turn his 
thoughts to the two of three firſt centuries of Chriſtianity, he 
will obſerve that there is a profound ſilence about all this won- 
-derful Catholiciſm, Particular Churches continued as in the 
Apoſtolic age, to avow their mutual relation to one another, 
as ſiſter Churches, ſubject only to Chriſt, their common 
Lord. Their communion conſiſted in holding up the word 
of truth to one another; in writing hortatory, conſolatory or 
congratulatory letters to one another mutually, as occaſions 


offered; — and even by refuſing to communicate in the ſame 


ordinances with ſome ſiſter Churches, or with their members, 


that they might be en when they walked not according 
to the Goſpel. 


I hope my Brother will excuſs me when I ſay, that, upon a 
ſerious review of matters, reſpecting communion at this day, 
I am very much afraid, that all this 'clamorous noiſe about 


Catholic 
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Catholie communion is a device of the old DEOGBIVER to te- 


ſtore His Catholic Church to its ancient gloty : A device, to 
which, as it proſpered ſo well in the feventlf century, he muſt 
be ſanguinely attached in the ſeventeenth, when ſome men of 
all denominations ſeem to vie with one another in their zeal 
for its ſucceſs. One thing, however, all the world knows, 
and good men lament, that this Catholiciſm of communion 
has ſucceded greatly in leſſening the zeal of Chriſtians for the 
moſt important truths of Chriſtianity, and for the purity of 
divine inſtitutions. When Satan ſhall have fo far got his de- 
vice carried into execution as to plunge Chriſtians into either 
ſcepticiſm, or an indifferency about the truths and inſtitutions 
of the goſpel, he will not find it to be difficult to eſtabliſh a 
Catholic Church to his mind. For, I repeat it, that Catho- 
lic communion infers a Catholic organized Church ; and this 
laſt ſuppoſes the abſolute neceſſity of a Catholic or univerſal 
Paſtor. When the diſincion of particular Churches, and 
their relation to one another as ſiſter Churches, ſhall be loſt, 


either in a towering hierarchy or in the undiſtinguiſhed chaos 
of promiſcuous Catholic communion in the participation of 


the fame ordinances.—Popery will again triumph ;—the ca- 
tholic kingdom of Antichriſt will be reſtored to its, ancient 
ſplendour ;—nothing will be wanting to the perfection ot that 
Babel but to bring forth the copeſtone, in the conſecration of 
a catholic paſtor, with ſhouting, crying, Wo 1s LIKE UxTo 
THE BEAST | 

I ſhall venture to offer you my thoughts upon this ſubject, 
more particularly in the following propoſitions, 

PRoPoSITION 1. There are various kinds of communion 
in the Church of Chrift, *agreeable to the various relations, 
or kinds of union which obtain in her. 

It is certain, that there are other kinds of communion in the 
Church befides that which conſiils in the participation of the 
ſame ordinances; otherwiſe it would be confined indeed. 
How few particular Churches have acceſs to this ſpecies of 
communion with one another? Have they therefore no com- 
munion at all? Yes; they make but one Church, and as or- 
ganized parts of that fociety, they are members one of another, 


However 
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| However diſtant as to place; and different as to patticular ſen- 
 Uments, —while they ſubje& themſelves to one Lord Jeſus, 
make profeſſion of one faith, and ſubmit to one baptiſm, they 


are one Church of the living Gop. United yifibly to one 


Head by a profeſſion of ſubjection to him, and to one another 
by the fimilarity of that profeluan, they conſtitute but one 


univertal, ſacred ſociety. 
Now, as the viſible unity of the Churches confiſteth in the 


ſimilarity of their viſible proteſſion of ſubject ion to their com- 


mon Lord, their communion. founded upon it confiſteth in 
their diſcharging all thoſe duties and ofhces of love to one ann- 
ther, which ariſe from their union to one Head; and it is 
more or lefs perfect in kinds and degrees, in exact proportion to 
the degrees of that ſimilarity which obtains in their profeſſions. 

Propofition II. Communion among the (hurches of Chriſt 
is a very extenſive and comprehenſive ſubj:&.—An enlarged 
mind will extend its views of it beyond: the narrow limits of 
communion in the participation of the ſame ordinances, 
which is enjoyed ordinarily only by the members of one Church 
with one another; is attainable only imperfectly and occa- 
ſionally by only a feto members of ſeveral. Churches; and 
muſt be ever impracticable to all the membe;s of all the 


Churches, while they are on earth. 


Communion ſeems to conſiſt in the EXERCISE and practical 
PROOFS of that reciprocal love which Chriſt hath. ſo ſtrictly 
commanded, and made characteriſtical of all his diſciples. 
All the aQs and offices of love flow in three different channels, 


which, while they all contain the ſame facred ſtream, diver- 


fify themſelves according to the nature and circumſtances of 


the objects, to which they are ſeverally related. Theſe ate 
Benevolence, Beneficence, and Complacence. 


1. BENEVOLENCE includes in it all thoſe warm wiſhes and 


fervent defires after the happineſs of others, which are either 


fecretly cheriſhed in the heart, or break forth by the lips in 


earneſt ſupplications and intercefſions for the peace and proſ- 


perity of Jeruſalem. Though the outlets of this ſacred chan- 
nel be comparatively few, yet they are both of the utmoſt im- 
portance, and of the largeſt extent. The fervour of affection 


which Churches ought mutually to manifeſt by their 4 0 
e rie 
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ried prayers and praiſes for one another's felicity 1 is of no ſmall 
importance to their mutual edification. Nor is this confined 
to Churches inhabiting certain climes, or diſtinguiſhed by cer- 
tain Names. It is co extended with the whole Catholic . 


— 


Church on earth; and embraceth every ſociety within her 
pale, according to its diſtinguiſhing circumſtances. i | 
2. BENEFICENCE flows, in a vaſt channel, and like a copious 1 
river, {ends forth a greater number ot pleaſant and profitable _ | 5 
ſtreams. Yet it ſpends itſelf within a much leſs extenſive 
circle. It 1s trae, all the. Churches are bound, according to 
their opportunity, to do good to each other reciprocally ; but Wl. 
the vaſt extent of the kingdom of Chriſt, joined to numberleſs ko 
other circumſtances, prevents it from ever becoming poſſible | 
for them to make their kind wiſhes and their good deeds to be 
of equal extent. 3 it 
The proofs of beneficence are exceedingly numerous. All 1 
things by which Churches mutually cdify one another may be bw 
reckoned the fruits of that charaQteriftical virtue Among a 
thouſand otber kind offices which they ought mutually to per- 
form, that of both profeſſionally and practically holding forth 
the truths of Chriſtianity and the purity of its inſtitutions to 
one another is none of the leaſt, By this, they give their 
joint Teſtimony to the tranſcendent glory of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, and againſt the ſlighteſt deviations from its purity, 
whenever they take place in any of them. As admonition and 0 
reproof, yea withdrawing from an offending brother, when 
conducted according to the ſacred laws of charity, are fruits 
and proofs of brotherly love; ſo holding forth the truth to 
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erring Churches, admoniſhing and reproving them, yea, 

f withdrawing from communion with them in the ſame ordi- | 

. nances, that they may be aſhamed, are the genuine effects of 4 
that beneficence which theſe ſacred ſocieties indiſpenſibly owe 794 

to one another. 1 

7 It is therefore plain, that that ſpecies of communion which 

1 conſiſteth in the participation of the ſame ordinances is not 

2 the only, nor even the moſt important kind of communion Þ.. 

; among the Churches of Chriſt. No; itis more properly the {| 

4 communion of Church members in one particular Church, than 4 
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the communion of Churches, and of their members with one 
another. Diſtance of place,—the hoſtile tate of nations, —dif. 
ference of ſentiment with regard to divine things,—and im- 


proper terms of communion may all conſpire to render it in 
ſome caſes impradicable, and in others, inconſiſſent with other 


acts and offices of love which are of infinitely greater import- 


ance in themſelves, and of * e in regard of 
obligation. 

3. CoMPLACENCE is delight founded in eſteem. More largely. 
it is that ſpecies of Chriſtian affection to the ſaints, which con- 
ſiſteth in an high eſteem of their perſons, as credibly the 
members of Chriſt's myſtical body, and fellow heirs of the 
eternal inheritance. 

It is hence evident, that perſons: or ſocieties only, of credi- 


ble worth, can be the diſtinguiſhed objects of this virtue. 


And it it farther evident, that the degree of evidence, or, cre- 
dibility of worth is its exact meaſure. Whence it is obvious, 
that as true worth is rare, and its proofs not frequent, com. 
placence cannot. be ſo extenſive as cither benevolence or bene- 


ficence yet its fruits are more mellow and delicious, be- 
' cauſe of that mixture and reciprocation of affetion, which 


worthy perſons, and virtuous ſocieties have to one another. 
Among other methods of Chriſt's appointment for exerciſing 
the love of complacence, communion in the participation of 
the ſame ordinances, in ſolemn Church-worſhip, ſeems to 
poſſeſs a principal place. In ſolemn interceſſions, in all acts 
of euchariſtical ſeryice, and eſpecially in mutual fellowſhip at 
a communion table, Church members viſibly acknowledge 
and receive Jeſus Chriſt as their common Mediator and divine 
Head, and their fellow worſhippers as a part of his Body, and 


their brethren, becauſe of their credible relation to him. 


It is hence obvious, that communion in the participation of 
the ſame ordinances was never intended by our Lord to be ſo 
extenfive as ſome have vainly imagined :—for, 

1. It belongs to, and is the fruit of that complacence which 
ſaints have in one another, and which muſt always be regu- 
larly built upon approved worth. But how rare are theſe 
proofs ! How confined is our knowledge of them. Do we 

know 
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know the thouſandth perſon, eſpecially in other Churches, 
who makes profeſſion of Chriſtianity, and credibly approves 
bis profeſſion to be. genuine and fincere ? Or, is their appro- 
ved worth ſo eafily diſcovered, tbat (hriſtians may make it at 
all times, and in all ſocieties, a foundation for ſolemnly avow- 
ing and ſealing their complacence in them, as the memhers of 
Christ, their brethren in him, and the fellow-heits of the 
ſame inheritance ? 

2. Communion, conſiſting in the participation of the ſame 
ordinances 1s not properly the communion of Churches, or of 
the members of different Churches. It is the communion of 
the members of ene Church with one another, founded on a 
mutual eſteem of one another, as the credible members of one 
Body. The Lord's ſupper was never intended that two or 
more Churches, as ſuch, ſhould fit down at one communion 
Table, and there make ſolemn profeſſion of their receiving one 
another as ſiſter Churches. No; it was deſigned that Church 
members, as ſuch, thould there receive in a ſolemn manner 
the Lord Jeſus as their Head, and their fellow communicanis 
as his members. The fr they ſolemnly receive, as worthy 
of their higheſt eſteem, on the Teſtimony ot the eternal Fa- 
ther; and the latter, as worthy to be accounted brethren, be- 
cauſe of the eyidence they have given of theix credible charac- 
ter by their abounding in all the duties of Chriſtians and of 
Church members in their ordinary conduct in the world, and 
in their daily converſation with their brethren. 

To the preceding chain of reaſoning my Brother may poſ- 
ſibly offer two objections. 

1. He may alledge that though two Churches do not har- 
monie in all things, yet their members may law ful have com- 
munion together in the participation of the ſame ordinances, 
as an evidence and ſeal of their agreement in ſome things. 
I anſwer, 

(1.) Let us ſuppoſe that two or more Churches diſagree in 
many things, provided they have at no time made theſe 
things a ſubject of Teſtimony, I readily own their members 
may have intimate fellowſhip with one another in the parti- 


cipation of the ſame ordinances. The caſe is fimilar to that 


In 
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in one particular Church, when her members agree to leave 
certain things among them as objects of mutual forbearance. 
But ſuppoſing theſe Churches, after a Teſtimony has been 
duly diſplayed againſt what may have been accounted wrong 
in any of them, to remain inflexible in their own ſentiments 
or practices, their members cannot communicate conſiſtently 
in the participation of the ſame ordinances. They would 
thereby ſolemnly profeſs a complacence in one another, as 
walking by the ſame rule, and as minding the ſame things, 
which is NOT true, 7 FN 
But, in the caſe ſuppoſed, though they cannot conſiſtently 
hold that ſpecies of communion, we are not. to imagine that 
they can have go communion at all. No; there are other 
not leſs important acts of communion and offices of love 
which they owe to one another, and which, in their circum- 
ances, they are indiſpenſably bound to perform. They are 
Nill the objects of mutual benevolence and beneficence, with 
all their. precious fruits. Yea, they are the objects of mutual 
complacence, though not in ſo great a degree as if they har- 
monized in the acknowledgment of the truth. Whereunto 
they have attained, they are to walk by the fame facred rule, 
and to mind the ſame important objects; and as long as in any 
thing they are otherwiſe minded, they are to wait with pa- 
tience in prayer, and in the ule of appointed means, till it 
ſhall pleaſe the Lord to convince the miſtaken ſociety of the 
truth, | 80 = 
(2.) Unleſs the preceding chain of reaſoning be allowed 
communion in the participation of the ſame ordinances 25 
hoved to be co- extended with the Catholic Church, and to be 
maintained with aLtthe denominations that agree in the com- 
mon appellation of CuxisriAx. All agree in ſome things ; 
and the greater part, (bleſſed be the Lord) in more, and Fo 
more important things than thoſe in which they differ, , 
2. It may be objected, that if my chain of reaſonihg prove 
any thing, it proves too much ;—that it will prove that there 
can be no ſuch thing as communion' in any Church, fecins 
not only do ſocieties diſagree, but two men can ſcarcely be 


7 found whole creeds are alike in all things, I anſwer, 
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(t.) When I ſpeak of agreement as the baſis of communion 
in ordinances, I aſſert no more than what my Brother, with 
all ſenſible writers on the ſubject, allows. In your laſt letter, 
you ſay that a Church State cannnot ſubſiſt without an 
agreement in the great lines of Chriſtianity. Indeed where 
there is no agreement or acquieſcence in the original bond of 
union, I know no good end communion could anſwer. 
Every act of communion reduplicates on the original contract 
among the members of the ſociety ; wherefore, if any in it, 
or of any other ſociety, deſiring communion with it, ſhall diſ- 
ſent from the original bond of incorporation, their commu. 
nion is fellowſhip in a LIE. 

2. Yet, when I ſpeak of agteement, I do not underſland 
ſuch as excludes all diverfity of ſentiment about thoſe things, 
which, though they be divine truths and of conſiderable im- 
portance, are, on account of the obſcurity attending them, 
or the minds of men in their inveſtigation, matters of doubt- 
ful diſputation among good men, and honeſt enquirers after 
truth. I ſpeak only of ſuch things as a Church has unani- 
moully agreed about, and which ſhe has judged to be of ſuch 
importance, either in themſelves, or on account cf the rela- 
tion they bear to other things, as to give them a place in the 
original contract among her members, 

ProrostTION III. Various circumſtances may concur to 
render communion in the participation of the ſame ordinances, 
among the members of different Churches, altogether 1NBx> 
PEDIENT. 

When the circumſtances of Church meiabers in one or both 
Churches are ſuch, that communion in the ſame ordinances 
would be attended with worſe conſequences than could be 
counterballanced- by all the advantages reſulting from it ;— 
then I think prudence ſeems to forbid that ſpecies of commu- 
nion. 


Communion in the ſame ordinances among members of 


different Societies, of which one is ſuppoſed to be bearing Teſ- 
timony againſt corruptions in the other, may be attended with 
ell. ntial injury to the beſt intereſts of the members in both. 


1. The 
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1. Fhe Church which is fuppoſed to be bearirig Teftimbny 
#zainff the deviations of the other would ſuffer effentially in 
her beſt intereſts. Her conſiſtency would be rendered dif- 
putable, if not totally deſtroyed, Her banners are inſcribed 
with a diſſent from, and a folemn Teſtimony againſt the back - 
flidings of her ſiſter Church; yet het practice would naturally 
imply that ſhe is of one mind and of one heart with her fiſter, 
notwithſtanding all her deviations from the paths of truth 
and duty. Her own members wopld be thereby effect ually 
untaught all their former boaſted attachment to the truths of 
Chriſtianity and the purity of its inftitutions,. And their chil- 
dren, who are the ſeed of the Church, by the example of 
their fathers, and from their catly and daily hearing the jar- 
ting ſentiments of the friends alid enemies of truth, would 
be drowned in ſcepticiſm and doubt. NN RN 
2. The Church in. which deviations have obtained, be- 
holding her ſiſter, who had, dilplayed the banner of a Teſti. 
mony. againſt them, trifling with Aide truth. in a boundleſs 
feld of inconſiſtencies, and flattering her in her courles of 
. Backfliding, by holding communion with her members in 
the moſt ſolemn and awful inſtitutions, would be confirmed 
in her errors, hardened in her maladminiſtrations, and em- 
boldened in her departwies from the purity of divine ordi- 
Hances. eg 280 
3. Both Churches would be eſſentially loſers. Communion 
in ordinances is doubtleſs ordinarily incumbent on the mem- 
bers of one particular Church; but it is only occafronally mcum - 
bent on the members of different Churches, even when they 
agree in their creeds and tituals. On the other hand, there are, 
os we have ſeen, ther acts of communion, which are ordina- 
rily and indi/penſibiy binding on fiſter Churches to one another 
mutually, while that ad of communion in'the ſame ordinan- 
ces, is binding only occa/fonally on their members, even when 
it' lies in due ſubordination te their other acts of communion 
as ſiſler Churches. Now, it is a rule in morals, that occaſfon- 
4 duties muſt always give place to thoſe which are ordinary 
and indiſpenſible. It therefore follows, that when the oocaffonal 
duty of communion in the ſame ordinances among the mem- 
| 1 | bers 
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| bits of different, eſpecially A/ Fring Churches obſtrufts the 
ſaccefs of thoſe other acts of ordinaty and indiſpenſtble com- 
munion among them, as in caſe of the deviation of any of 
them from the truth, the occaſional duty ceaſes to be a duty, 
in theſe circumſtances, and becomes at leaſt 1NEXPEDIENT, 
and in fome caſes, exceedingly cx1MINAL, till the offending 
ſociety return to her original Principles, and her firſt love. 
Nor are Churches, in theſe circumſtances chargeable with 
tlonutiſm, or with any thing analogous to that ancient error. 
No; ' theſe ſciſmatics acknowledged no other Churches, as 
Churches of Chriſt, beſides thoſe of their own faction in Af- 
rica, Their ſect, in their overheated imaginations, was the 


Citholic Church, out of which they affirmed; with all the 
tory of enthufiaſm, there was no ſalvation. They thought 


they did God acceptable ſervice, when tlizty committed the 
greateſt cruelties againſt their fellow Chriſtians. In one 
word, they declared war againſt, and broke off communion, 
In all acts of benevolence and beneficence, as well as of eſteem 
with all the Churches of Chriſt upon earth. They profaned 
the ſtaff of beauty; they Brake the ſtaff of bands; 100 they 
became determined ſeparatiſts from every ſpecies of connec 
tion with any Church which refuſed to join the furious mob, 
and pronounce their Shibboletb. 

But in the preſent argument, the caſe ſuppoſed is altogether 
different, No Church, that of Rome excepted, now pretends 
to be Catholic and the only true Church. The Church of 


the Seceſſion aſpires no higher than to be conſidered as a very 


{mall part of the Univerfal Church. She js only emulbus of 
being found faithful to God, and to ſiſter Societies of the Ca- 
tholic body, extended over the habitable world, She is wil- 

ling to maintain, by every allowed mean, a reciprocation and 
Interchange of all the fruits of the moſt cordial benevolence to- 
ward her fiſter Churches, She rejoices with them who re- 


joice, and weeps with them that weep. She ſympathizes _ 


with the perſecuted ; the highly eſteems thoſe who are ſound 
in the faith: an bears a proper Feſtimony againſt all who de- 
part from the common ſtandard of doarine and manners. And 
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whenever deviations from her own purity ſhall be proved 
againſt her, ſhe will ever. reckon herſelf happy to receive the 
reproofs of her filter Churches, and humbly acknowledge her 


obligations to them for ſo great a favour. 


Thus, my Dear Brother, I have given you my thoughts on 
the ſubject of your difficulties, I heartily pray, that they may 


be helpful to you, in any degree, to diſpel thoſe clouds, in 


which you ſeem to be enveloped. In the mean time, I car- 
neſtly defire that you may take no haſty ſteps, I am afraid 
that you and I, being ſhut up in corners, and not having ac- 
ceſs to acquire a thorough knowledge of ſome denominations 
which bid fair to become popular and perhaps uſeful, are 
ready to be dazzled with their perfe&ions, real or imaginary, 
without being able to lay their imperfections in the balance 
againſt them. On the other hand, the beauties of the Seceſ- 
fion Church are familiarized to us, and ceaſe to excite our 
wonder, while her deformities ſtrike us mote forcibly in pro- 
portion as our admiration of her excellencies is leſſened. It 


js often the caſe that men treat favourite ſocieties as they do 


favourite friends; they are moſt admired when they are leaſt 
known, and the laſt are always the beſt. But I hope better 
things of my Dear Brother! However, we muſtnot deluge our- 
ſelves with viſionary notions of perfection about any man or 
ſociety of men. There are few men, and fewer ſocieties, as 
there are few books, which we ſhall find ourſelves diſpoſcd to 
admire the longer we ſtudy them. It ſome ſocieties bave ſeve- 


ral excellencies which prove that they are made up of good 


men; all ſocieties have a large proportion of imperfections, 
which ſhew that they are not made up of beings above the 
rank of fallen men. There are not many ſocieties which can 
ſtand the teſt of even a near inſpection, much leſs of a critics 
eye, jaundiced with prejudice. Their commendable things 
ſhine upon us at a diſtance, but a nearer approach diſſolves 
the pleaſant inchantment. The diſtant giound, which is 


adorned with a variety of flowers, ſeems to be all in flower; 
but when we advance to the ſpot where nature ſecmed to ſport 


herſ(clf 
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herſelf in all the profuſion of beauty, we find many weeds, | | 
iſonous and ugly, interſperſed amidſt the once enrapturing 1 
aſſemblage of colours. | "1 
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